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March 3, 1833.—I left Jerusalem for Da- | 
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overhanging rocks, rich in olives, vines, and 
figs. The soft herbage beneath our feet 
made a delightful change from the stony path 
we had quitted; the soil seemed rich, but 
| poorly cultivated. 

On a hill to the left hand stands a village 
called Libanus; and farther on, about an 
| hour’s ride, in the sweetest retirement, tradi- 
tion has preserved the spot where Jacob lay 
down and slept, and had the dream of promise. 
| A monastery, I believe, was once erected on 
this most memorable ground, and some re- 
imains of a building are yet visible. A more 
| perfect or more charming solitude cannot be 


mascus. The commencement of the day was| conceived. Some of the hills which bound 


inauspicious, for it rained and blew a hurri- 
cane. Our horses had been standing some 


this narrow vale on the west are such as 
‘might rise above the sea, and seem strangely 


time in the square of the convent, and, in/out of character in so soft a scene. Over the 


spite of the weather, we resolved to set out. 


green hills on the opposite side roamed the 





We were not able to reach Nablous, as we | flocks of Abraham, when he pitched between 
hoped to have done, and stopped an hour be-| Bethel and Hai; and not far from the road 


fore sunset at the entrance of the village “ el 
Bur,” so called from a clear fountain at the 
foot of the hill on which the houses stand. 


to our left hand, perhaps, was Shiloh. 
The rain cleared away as we descended to 
the Valley of Shechem, and sat down to rest 


Here was Micmash: the road to it is wild, | by Jacob’s Well, where our Saviour conversed 
over hills of stone, with scarcely one tree to| with the woman of Samaria. Nothing could 
enliven the scene. We took possession of a|be more quiet than the scene’ we were sur- 
ruined arch that serves as a khan, and stands | yeying. Besides our own party, there was 


among many at the bottom of the town. 


not a being astir.. 1 thought of the solitary 


4th March.—The stormy weather still con- | Joseph, when “a certain man found him 
tinued, and obscured much of the interesting | wandering in the field,” and how beautifully 
scenery around. The hill of the Maccabees, | that simple passage describes the loneliness 


and the wilderness in which it stands, some-|of this vale. ‘The narrow way in which | 
times appeared among the clouds, and we|Nablous stands is well planted with olives, | 
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should have found, and occasionally, as we 
wound about, caught a glimpse of the Valley 


i Jordan, and the Kishon swelled far beyond 


its banks. Like all the hill country of Pa- 
lestine, this is full of excavations, the most 
precipitate crags, haunts for the wild goats, 
and the softest dells for retirement and con- 
templation. The Mount of Precipitation over- 
hangs the vale that leads up to the city. 

ow well is the plain of Esdraelon caleu- 
lated for the monstrous gatherings and de- 
structive battles that have from the first taken 
place upon it! When we stood by the village 
of Endor, we looked over the scene most 
probably of the overthrow of Sisera. From 
before us came Barak into the valley; and 
this very ground shook “ with the prancings 
| of their mighty ones,” so beautifully recorded 
|in the song of the inspired Deborah. 

March 8th.—In an hour and a half’s riding 
from Nazareth is Cana of Galilee, called by 
the Arabs Keffer Keema. We stopped by 
the fountain at the entrance to the poor little 
village, that we might drink of the clearest 
and most delicious water possible,—the best, 
the Christians of Palestine say, in the world. 
From it was the vessel filled fur the marriage. 
The house is still shown in which the miracle 
was performed ; and as some earthen jars are 
sunk into the floor, the devout searchers for 
relics are made to believe that they were the 
| very jars in use on that day. A church was 
built over the spot, which, like all others of 
a similar purpose, is in ruins. Some travel- 





caught a dark view of the heights of Ephraim | and many fruit-trees now in blossom around | lers have fancied that the same sort of water- 
in the northwest. I know not with what cer-| the city give it a most pleasing appearance. | pot is carried by the women now. We were 
tainty Micmash is identified with this place ; |The mountains of the Samaritans are capped | not so fortunate as to witness the ceremony 
but wherever the Philistines may have gather- | with clouds: a light gleam of sunshine, how- | of drawing water; but none so large, at any 
ed their chariots and horsemen, “ and people | ever, through the vale, contrasted well with | rate, can be still in use. There are very few 
as the sand which is on the seashore for) the gloom above. ‘inhabitants in Cana; and it is, like other 
multitude,” the desolate region round is well | We entered Esdraelon, the road passing | places in the country, nearly washed away 
calculated for the hiding-places which the| through the midst of the plain, but so deep by the rain and the snow. 
Hebrews sought; for there are on every | that the horses could scarcely move. Neara| The road to Tiberias is full of interest. 
hand caves, and rocks, and pits innumerable. | village by which ran a plentiful stream over | Beyond this village a path leads through 
How dreary was all around! The rain felt|a pebbly bed, we had great difficulty to wind | fields of grain, where the apostles plucked, 
in torrents, and the southwest wind howled | among the olive trees that stood about it.|as they walked, the ears of corn. Not very 
over the barren hills; among which, however | The horses fell frequently in the rich soil,| much farther is the Mount of Beatitudes, 
the case may have been formerly, there is not | and we each in turn had the variety of a roll | whence our Saviour delivered his sermon. It 
now a thicket to be seen. The road towards} into it. We stopped at the foot of Mount! stands very little above a green plain of the 
Jerusalem was concealed, and that before us| Hermon, where the valley runs between that/stillest possible appearance. There is a 
was bleak and difficult. We wound in a long} hill and Tabor towards the Jordan, and not| gravity about the scene that would, I think, 
string, one after the other, covered with | far from the hailet of Endor, so called to| have struck me with unusual awe, if I had 
cloaks, and not able to see a yard on either|this day. From this place we obtained a/not known the peculiar solemnity attached to 
side. Too far asunder to converse, we moved | guide to lead us over the hills of Nazareth, |it. I never saw 2 place better adapted for 
like a train of unhappy exiles, creeping un-| which bordered the vale to our front. Those | commanding the attention of a multitude, nor 
willingly we scarcely knew whither; for the | of Carmel rose on the west; and behind us,|one more caleulated for moving devout feel- 
dragoman had endeavoured, on setting out, to/nearly, lay Samaria. ‘The scene was ex- ings. Not a single object is discernible to 
persuade us that it was impossible to reach | quisitely fine, but most inanimate; for, be-| draw the observation from the hill, that is 
Nablous. I heard no sound but the groans of'| sides ourselves, there was scarcely a living | placed like a platform in the midst of the 
this unfortunate fellow at the plight he had | thing to be seen. ‘solitary area. 
commenced the day in, until in two hours we | e at length ascended by a rough and; The road soon afterwards wound over a 
reached a very magnificent vale between high craggy road, which without a guide we never green hill, from the point of which, stretched 
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below us, the sea of Galilee burst into sight. 
It was calm and dark; for the atmosphere 
was heavy, and clouds were gathering above 
it. On the left hand, in a deep and narrow 
valley overhung by the crags we were wind- 


ing along, were a number of black tents, 
pitched about it with the most picturesque | 
irregularity : some were at the bottom, and | 
others stood on small patches of green be- | 
tween the jutting rocks on the sides. The) 
flocks of the tribe clambered about in every | 


direction; and some of the cattle had wan- 
dered to the seashore, from which the valley 
opens. It was in this magnificent spot that 


our Saviour fed the multitude with the loaves | 


and fishes. 


A little farther on, the town of Tiberias | 
appeared, standing, encircled by a respectable | 


looking wall, on the shore of the sea, which 
we could hear breaking with a gentle plash 
among the pebbles: not another sound—it 
was the stillest scene imaginable. ‘The gray 
city, with the tame hills about it; the duil 
quiet of the lake in front; the wild and ab-| 
rupt mountains of the Gadarenes, with many 
‘‘a steep place” on the opposite side, and 
many a cave and desolate abode for the | 


haunts of a demoniac; the greener hills of | 


Bethulia rising with more variety on the left 
hand,—stamped a character on this spot so | 
singularly impressive that it is impossible to | 
resist the feeling that every step is made on 
hallowed ground. 

It began to rain as we entered Tiberias. 
Scarcely a house was habitable in it; but we 
found shelter in the church of St. Peter, a| 
long paved building, over the altar of which | 
is a poor picture, representing our Saviour | 


addressing that apostle in the words at the} 


eighteenth verse of St. Matthew’s sixteenth 
chapter, which are written in Latin upon a} 
tablet between the figures. 


We have abundance of room for our little | 


party, and have spread our carpets in a cor- 
ner of the building, not very far from the | 
door; while the horses and their attendants 


occupy the court, at the entrance to which, | 


as it lay several feet below the surface, they 
were dragged down a flight of steps. On this | 
spot, it is said, St. Peter lived; and from be- 
hind the church—for it was washed by the 


sea—he used to push off his boat to ply his| 
There are, I think, | 


craft upon the waters. 
twelve long windows in the church, without 
any nieans of shutting out the air. 


For “ The Friend.” 
THE FIRST FRIENDS. 
PLEA ON BEHALF OF GEORGE FOX. 


‘Continued from p. 367.) 





THE FRIEND. 


| dressed to him, is a novel as well as unfair 
mode of proceedure. The desire to convict 
| must, it would seem, be intense, where such 
|measures are resorted to. We are gravely 
told as a circumstance of much moment, that 
George Fox endorsed this letter and several 
others, and filed them away, “ that they are 
all preserved among his papers, with the evi- 
dences of the value which he attached to 
them, &c.” This is a mere empty parade, 





the forms of expression they used were learned 
from him, or grew out of the doctrines he 
preached to them. 

From the manner in which the letier is 
introduced, and the names attached to it 
spread out to view, with the notice that 
“Thomas Salthouse and William Caton were 
among the early ministers of the Society,” it 
is evidently designed to give the impression 
that the signers of the letter were among the 


for the purpose of propping up a weak and | very pillars of Quakerism, and entitled to be 


miserable cause. It is a fact well known,|considered good authority for the practices 
that considering the vast number of his|and views of the sect. 


| papers, he was ‘remarkably careful and par- 


i the angry addresses of his opponents as the) 
essays written by his friends or himself. 
From this circumstance, therefore, fio proof | 


Instead of this, they were scarcely to be 


ticular in endorsing and filing them, as well|counted Friends at all—having so recently 


first heard of G. Fox. Margaret Fell her- 
self was then about 38 years of age, and had 
| been married twenty years ; the oldest of her 


can be drawn as to his approval of the letters|children could be but about nineteen, and 


in question. What then are “ the evidences 
'of the value he attached to them?” It might 
be supposed from the character of the as- 


| his approbation or esteem, such as “ this is a 
| good letter,” or ‘* this is a valuable and sound 
| doc ument,” &c. or at least some hint or allu- 
| sion made, from which it could be fairly in- 
ferred that he approved them. But his 
| antagonist shows us nothing of the kind; 
| those that he ae consist of such as} 
| these, «“ M. F. to G. F. 1652, and her child- 
iren.” “ A, Curtis to G. F. 23 day, 5 mon. 
|(2).”. “Humphrey Norton to G. F. 1656, 
/read over.” ‘To the first of these a note is 
appended, said to be in G. F.’s hand, viz. 
| This was sent to G. F. and he came back 
|again to those that sent for him, and he that 
| he shaked the dust of his feet against was 
not long after convinced.” 
| Such then is the sum of “ the evidences,” 
{which his enemies wish to construe into an 
| endorsement of his approbation. We leave 


‘and value of such “ evidences,” as well as the 
badness of a cause which requires their sup- 
| port. 

The letter itself consists of two parts, the 
|first signed as would appear by Margaret 
Fell, six of her daughters and four other per- 
sons, most of whom were servants in Judge 
Feli’s family ; the latter part is signed by M. 
Fell only. It i is dated 1652, and + appears to 
have been written very soon after their first 


| acquaintance with G. F.—probably, just pre- | 


| vious to George’s visit after Judge Fell re- 
| turned home, he being absent on his official 
| duties when George first visited the family. 

| It must be recollected that these persons| 
‘had but just become acquainted with G. F. | 
|or professed their approbation of his prinei- | 
'ples. "The family of Judge Fell had been| 


every candid reader to estimate the force | 


some of the six who sign the letter must 
have been quite little girls. Thomas Salt- 
house was about 22 years of age, and Wil- 


| sertion, that there was some declaration of| liam Caton only sixteen. 


Admitting then, for the sake of the argu- 
ment, that the letter is genuine, it seems 
clear to us that these circumstances entirely 
destroy its force as evidence against G. Fox, 
or the Society of Friends, and the production 
of it at this remote period of time, to sustain 
the serious charge of blasphemy against an 
individual, and through him a body of pro- 
fessing Christians, who have so repeatedly 
and solemnly declared their full faith in the 
Divinity and glorious offices of our Lord 
Jesus Christ in the most explicit and un- 
equivocal terms, shows a disposition in the 
authors, at variance both with candour and 
justice, and totally irreconcileable with that 
divine charity “ which thinketh no evil.” 

Our observations thus far have been predi- 
cated on the supposition that the letter in 
question is genuine, the production of the 
| persons whose names are affixed to it. But 
there are reasons which lead us strongly to 
doubt this being the fact. In the contests 
which the first Friends had to sustain, they 
were assailed not only by those of other per- 
|suasions, but by apostates from their own 
| Society; and none were more illiberal, ma- 
jlignant, or unfair in their attacks than the 
latter. Not being able to support their 


Friends, they mutilated and altered them to 
suit their unrighteous purposes, and even 
forged expressions and essays in their names, 
to aid in convicting them of the errors they 
alleged against them. ‘The answers to Ro- 
gers, Harris, Bugg, Leslie, and others, will 
evince the truth of this assertion. The con- 
spicuous station which George Fox occupied 
in the Society, his faithfulness in the support 





Our present business, however, is not with | conspicuous for piety and a strict attention to | | of his religious principles, and his unflinching 
the writers of the letter, but with che receiver, | religious duties, according to the forms of the |and undaunted firmness in opposing wrong 
and the question simply is, how far the cir-| most zealous of their way, and we would re-|things, made him the mark against which 


cumstances attending the reception of it | 


spectfully submit, that whatever degree of} the arrows of the “ accuser of the brethren” 


strengthen the charge against him, which | | blame attaches to them for the letter ‘alluded | were chiefly directed, and no pains or in- 
we have already considered in connection | to, is not chargeable on George Fox, or the|genuity were spared to lessen his influence, 


with the letter to Oliver Cromwell. 


|.Principles of Fr riends, but on those principles 


and destroy his reputation. They did not fail 


[The attempt to prove a man guilty of | which they had long held. ‘There was yet no} to take advantage of the temper of the times, 
blasphemy, after a lapse of more than one | organized Society of Friends, nor had they |in order to convict him of the crime of blas- 


hundred and eighty years, through the means 


been long enough in association with G. F. 


of a letter written by other persons and ad- | to afford probable ground for concluding that | own words, and the language of others 


phemy, and to pervert and misrepresent his 


|charges by a candid appeal to the writings of 
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THE FRIEND. 


addressed to him; and to put down words as | hand, i is too siesiptabiacte and anomalous a cir- | tain expressions which, as we should now 
theirs which they never wrote or uttered, for | \cumstance for the most credulous to believe, | construe the language, are certainly very re- 
this unholy purpose. In these unchristian unless, indeed, their anxiety to answer an/|prehensible and unjustifiable—the author says, 
attempts, however, they failed; and truth | end without regard to the means had blinded | ‘ George Fox does not appear to have con- 
triumphed over falsehood and calumny. That | their judgments. | sidered these things as at all objectionable.” 
they carried their machinations to a lament- | From the manner in which these modern’ For this serious assertion there is no proof 
able extent, we well know, but at this distant assailants of George Fox speak of this pre-| adduced; it is wholly gratuitous; and when 
day it is not easy to fix the precise limit to|tended letter, no person would suspect that | we consider that the design of it is to fix upon 
which they went—the indubitable fact, how- | they had not given the original—the idea of the well-earned reputation of a deceased man 
ever, should induce every one to admit with | its being a copy is not even hinted at by them. | and Christian the foul blot of blasphemy, we 
great caution, and not without the closest; But the question at once arises—If such a| certainly have the right to expect, what jus- 
scrutiny and on the most full and unquestion- | letter was ever written by the parties whose | tice imperiously demands, the clearest, the 
able evidence, the genuineness of any docu-| names are affixed to it, why is the original | most indubitable testimony. With the know- 
ment, purporting to be from the peu of the not found among “the papers of George | ledge of the repeated declarations of his full 
early Friends, the tenour of which is at va-| Fox,” to whom it was addressed? That it! and reverent belief in Christ Jesus, and all 
riance with the acknowledged doctrines and | ought to be there, is confirmed by our being | his works for man’s salvation, as set forth in 
practices of the Society. told that, from an examination of his papers, | Holy Scripture, which George Fox had made 

John Wilkinson, in his late “ Examination | it appears. that “letters written to him are | before the date of those letters, and did after- 
of Quakerism,” a work so much more remark- | ‘carefully marked by himself for filing away ;” | wards make; of his strenuous and continued 
able for bitterness and prejudice, than for | and it is scarcely probable that, if such a letter | | opposition to the conduct of Jas. Nayler, 
truth and justice, that it better deserves the | had passed between him and the parties, as| being the first to show his open dislike, and 
title of Perversions of Quakerism, exultingly |a mere matter of friendship, he would go to/ the last to be reconciled, even after he had 
adduces this letter five or six times, and amid | the trouble of having it copied, when the ori-| condemned his misconduct, and was believed 
the paucity of proof to answer his ends, en-| ginal was before him. ‘To us, therefore, it| to be sincerely penitent; we are at a loss to 
deavours to make the most of it by recurring |seems highly probable that the letter is spu-| conceive how the author could hazard such 
again and again to its contents, and prefixing | rious, perhaps one of those miserable attempts | an unqualified and unsupported accusation, 
to his book a fuc-simile of the manuscript. jof the early apostates to vilify the character) involving one of the highest crimes. It is 
Much as we regret the appearance of his|of Friends, of which they so often and so| true he says “ they [the letters] are all pre- 
angry performance, and lament the preva- | justly complained. |served among his papers, with the evidences 
lence of the spirit which it breathes, we are | The author of the “ Appeal to the Society | of the value which he attached to them, and 
glad that he has not withheld the fac-simile. | of Friends” seems full of the “ originality and they are embodied in the manuscript journal.” 
{t has enabled us to examine the writing for | authority” of these famous papers, “ provi-| But what proof of his approbation is there in 
ourselves, and has increased our doubts of i its | dentially placed in his hands;” but it would | this? We have already noticed the “evidences 
genuineness, almost to a conviction that it is! have been well if, before putting them to the | of the value,” &c., and shown that they are a 
spurious; certainly that his copy was not ‘extraordinary use of blackening the charac-| mere notice of whom the letters are from, 
written by the persons whose names it bears.|ters of the dead, he had searched a little | &c., such as any merchant would endorse on 

The writing is a compound of the old Eng-| more deeply into the “ evidences of the —e his correspondence before filing. As to their 
lish and the court hand, principally used by | which he attached to them.” On page 15 he | being preserved among his papers, and embo- 
legal or official characters of that day, and ‘alludes to the circumstance of a friend, Hum-| died in the j journal, the same may be said of 
seldom, if ever, employed by females, espe- | ‘phrey Norton, offering himself to Oliver) the mittimuses and indictments under which 
cially in familiar correspondence between |Cromwell to lie in prison in lieu of George | he was tried or committed to prison, charging 
friend and friend. This circumstance throws | F ox, then under confinement, and says, “the| him with “ uttering and broaching divers 
no inconsiderable doubt over the genuineness | following is a copy of the original letter writ-| blasphemous opinions,” with being a disturber 
of the document, especially when we consider | ten by this person to George Fox on the sub- of the peace, or with endeavouring to embroil 
who are the pretended signers of it. But its} ject, which he endorsed for filing away.” | the nation in blood, &e. &e. According to 
originality is at once wholly destroyed by the | Then follows the copy ; after which we are the argument of the author of the Appeal, it 
fact, that the entire manuscript, letter, post- | told “ several lines’’ have been “ marked out | would follow that he did not consider these at 
script, and twelve signatures (two of Marga-|with different ink | from that in which the all objectionable, but that, on the contrary, 
ret Fell, one in full, and the other to the | letter was written ;” that the “ endorsement” | the preservation and embodying of them is to 
postscript abbreviated,) are all in the same |is in “ G. F.’s handwriting ;” and that “ under | to be taken as evidence of his approbation of 
handwriting. Let the reader recur to the} | this, in a neat small hand, is the following”—/ their contents. Such are the flimsy and un- 
fact, which we have before stated, and which |“ This is a coppre of a letter of a friend who | fair grounds upon which the character of this 
is matter of history, that the pretended signers | went to offer up his body to Olever Crumwell | eminent man is now assailed, and the attempt 
of the letter were persons of very different | and his counsel, to lye in prison at Lanston made to fasten on his memory the imputation 
ages and stations, some mere children at the | dungeon for G. F., that he might come out of one of the foulest stains. We would ask 
time of its date, others servants in the family | of the dungeon,” &c. | whether justice, Christian kindness, candour, 
of Judge Fell, and probably persons of very| Here we are told by the author of the! or charity, can tolerate such a course ? 
limited | education; that Margaret Fell was| Appeal that his print is from “the ori-| On page 3 the author says of G. F.—« His 
descended of one of the best families, and had | ginal letter written by this person,” while the | sincerity and zeal will not be called in ques- 
no doubt received an education comporting | endorsement on the very manuscript itself, in| tion. Of these quolities, his deep sufferings, 
with her rank in life; and he will have no|the “ neat small hand,” tells that it is only; and his unwearied exertions, are sufficient 
difficulty in deciding at once that whether |“ a copy” of that letter, and, by the author’s! proofs.” But what direct contradiction is 
such a letter was ever written and signed by| own account, a mutilated copy too, part| here—how could a man be sincere who was 
them or not, they never affixed their signa-| being erased. We do not suppose this was| orally, and by writing, contioually exalting 
tures to the manuscript which is now brought designed to mislead, but it shows how hasty | Jesus Christ as the only begotten Son of 
forth with so much-exultation. That eleven | and careless has been the examination which | God, the Redeemer, Saviour, Propitiation, 
persons of both sexes, from thirty-eight years | these papers have received from the author; Mediator, and Advocate of a fallen world— 
of age or upwards,gown to mere children, | of the Appeal and his coadjutors, and how as the true God and the eternal life—and, at 
occupying the different stations of parent and | little dependence can be placed on the exhibi-|the same time, claiming himself to be that 
children, mistress and servants, should all | tion they make of them. |Son of God? The idea is preposterous, 
write precisely the same hand, and that not} After having given what are called copies, and the two assertions nullify each other.— 
the common familiar style, but an official | of several letters, two or three of which con-| Am. Eprror.]} 
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THE FRIEND. 








In regard to George Fox, I must utterly) The negative evidence against the charge, | ‘‘‘ Your faith stands in a man who died at 
deny that there is one tittle of evidence that | which arises from the consideration of George | Jerusalem, and there never was any such 
he approved of the offensive expressions in| Fox’s character and proceedings, might occu- | thing.’ Being exceedingly grieved to hear 
this letter. He doubtless knew how to dis-| py a much more extensive space than can be | him, I said, ‘ How, did not Christ suffer with- 
tinguish between enthusiastic feeling in new | here allotted to it ; and it will not be so fully | out the gates of Jerusalem, through the pro- 
converts, leading to extravagant expressions | entered upon as it might otherwise have been, | fessing Jews, chief priests, and Pilate?’ He 
and grossly misapplied Scripture terms, and | if the consideration of George Fox’s charac- | denied that ever Christ suffered there out- 
the impious ascription to him of that which | ter had not been so intimately connected with | wardly. Then I asked him whether there 
belongs to the Lord of Life alone ; and there | that of the early Friends, which will be found | were not a chief priest, and Jews, and Pilate 
is no reason whatever to doubt that the least | enquired into in the second part of this tract.| there outwardly. When he could not deny 
idea of such an ascription would have drawn! The reader shall, however, be presented with | that, I told him, as certainly as there was a 
from him the indignant exclamation substan-/a selection of passages, which I think will | chief priest, and Jews, and Pilate there out- 
tially used by him on another occasion, J am} show the utter improbability that it was any | wardly, so certainly was Christ persecuted by 
nothing, Christ is all. | part of his purpose to represent himself as any | them, and did suffer there outwardly under 
That he put the letter by, that he endorsed | other than a messenger of Christ, and as ajthem. Yet from this man’s words was a slan- 
it, and that he wrote on it something relative | brother labourer with many others in the | der raised against us, that the Quakers should 
to the result of his return to Swarthmore, is|cause of truth. And as the person who has | deny Christ that suffered and died at Jerusa- 
readily admitted; but these circumstances | brought the accusation forward has connected | lem, which was all utterly false: the least 
certainly furnish no evidence of his approba- | the supposed pretensions of George Fox with | thought of it never entered our hearts.” 





tion of the terms in which the letter is couch- | the circumstances of his early life, a few inci-| In the year 1652, George Fox’s Journal 
ed. Notwithstanding his active avocations, | dents will be referred to which occurred prior | states that he travelled in Lincolnshire, “ de- 
he appears to have been very careful and | to his going forth as a minister. cluring the word of life to the people, and 


regular in the filing of his papers; and one; When George Fox was about twenty-one | directing them to their teacher, Christ Jesus, 
may conceive reasons why he might wish to| years of age, being at home, he says in his| who died for them, that they might hear him, 
preserve this record of the circumstance to| Journal: “ Then the priest of Drayton, the| and receive salvation by him.” Coming to 
which the letter referred, and of the state of | town of my birth, whose name was Nathaniel | Gainsborough, he says, a “ false accuser came 
feeling of the writers at that time, without | Stevens, came often to me, and I went often | in, and charged me openly before the people, 
imputing to him any approval of the letter. | to him; and another priest sometimes came |‘ that I said I was Christ, and he had got wit- 
Spun then, at the evidence against with him, and they would give place to me to | nesses to prove it,’ which put the people into 
George Fox in connection with his letter to| hear me; and I would ask them questions, | such a rage that they had much to do to keep 
Oliver Cromwell, and that to him from Mar-|and reason with them. This priest Stevens | their hands off me. I was moved of the Lord 
garet Fell and her family, with the attendant asked me why Christ cried out upon the cross, | to stand upon the table, in the eternal power 
circumstances, I can find no sufficient ground |‘ My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken | of God, and tell the people ‘that Christ was 
on which to rest the charge which we have | me!’ and why he said, ‘If it be possible, let|in them, except they were reprobates, and 
been considering. But we are willing and) this cup pass from me: nevertheless, not my | that it was Christ, the eternal power of God, 
anxious that the examination of the charge | will, but thine, be done.’ I told him, at that | that spoke in me at that time unto them—nor 
should not be confined to the consideration time the sins of all mankind were upon him,|that I was Curisr;’ and the people were 
of the documents referred to, or to any other | and their iniquities and transgressions, with | greatly satisfied, except himself, a professor, 
papers in which ambiguous expressions may | which he was wounded, which he was to bear,|/and his own false witnesses.” ‘There are 
be found. and to be an offering for, as he was man; but} many other passages under this date, 1652 
Let it be brought to the test of whatever | he died not as he was God, and so in that he | which might be brought to bear testimony to 
is known of his life, ministry, and conduct, in died for all men, and tasted death for every | the point before us. We shall confine our- 
connection with the Society which he was the | man, he was an offering for the sins of the | selves to the following :— 
instrument of forming. Few men have lived| whole world.” About this time also, in the! One of the most remarkable occasions con- 
more publicly than George Fox did, and few | course of his earnest enquiries after truth, he | nected with George Fox’s early ministry was 
men have so fully secured, even from his op-| visited a Dr. Craddock, of Coventry, who in-| that at Firbunk chapel, in Westmoreland, 
ponents, the character of “zeal and sincerity.” | terrupted their conversation on another sub- | where he preached to a large rural congrega- 
The nature of the charge is such, that if it| ject by this sudden enquiry,—‘ Who was/| tion for about three hours, and a great con- 
were true, duplicity itself could not have pre- | Christ’s father and mother?” “TI told him,” | vincement took place. It was just prior to 
vented its truth from being notorious. If he | says George Fox, “that Mary was his mother, | his going to Swarthmore. He gives us, in 
claimed to be a being of a diflerent order to | and that he was supposed to ‘be the son of Jo- | his Journal, the heads of his declaration to the 
those around him ; still more, if, as the charge | seph ; but he was the Son of God.” George people on that occasion, and in vain can any 
assumes, he claimed to be Jesus Christ him- Fox’s mind was, at that time, under much | indication be looked for of the assumption of 
self, the assumption must have been promi-| conflict. He spent much time in meditation, | which he is accused. “I declared,” says he, 
nent on the very surface of his proceedings— | reading the Bible, and in prayer and fasting ; | “‘ God’s everlasting truth and word of life 
it must have been notorious to his friends and but he acknowledges the mercy of the Lord | freely and largely, for about the space of three 
enemies. All idea of secrecy is out of the to him under all his trials, and when all hope | | hours, directing all to the Spirit of God in 
question, if it be true that he made this high|of help from man was gone, he says, “ Oh, | themselves, that they might be turned from 
assumption to the head of the government.| then I heard a voice which said, ‘ There is | the darkness to the light, and believe in it, 
The doctrines, character, and institutions of| one, even Christ Jesus, who can speak to thy | that they might become the children of it, and 
the Society must have been moulded by the) ‘condition ;’ and When I heard it, my heart | might be turned from the power of Satan, 
doctrine of his divinity. The sober enquirer did leap for joy.’ | which they had been under, unto God; and 
into this charge will not be satisfied witheven| In the year 1649, George Fox travelled in | by the Spirit of Truth might be led into all 
many more ambiguous expressions, if they are | Derby shire, and in the town of Derby was | truth, and sensibly understand the words of 
to be found in the writings of one who, know- | taken before and closely examined by the! the prophets, and of Christ, and of the apos- 
ing much of men and things divine and na-| magistrates. He says: “They temptingly tles; and might all come to know Christ to 
tural, knew little of the grammar of language. | asked if any of us were Christ ? I answered, | be their Teacher to instruct them, their Coun- 
He will look at the broad character of the|‘ Nay, we were nothing; Christ was all. » sellor to direct them, their Shepherd to feed 
man, he will ascertain what was his great|He passed part of 1650 ond 1651 in Derby | them, their Bishop to oversee them, and their 
purpose, what he taught, how he lived, what} prison; and whilst there, amongst a great | Prophet to open divine mysteries to them; and 
institutions he formed, and what were the re-| variety of persons who visited him, was a sol- | might know their bodies to be prepared, sanc- 
sults of his labours. dier from Nottingham, who said to him,| tified, and made fit temples for God and Christ 
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to dwell in. In the openings of heavenly life, 
I explained to them the prophets, and the 

ures, and the shadows, and directed them 
to Christ the substance. 

‘** Very largely was I opened at this meet- 
ing; and the Lord’s convincing power accom- 
panied my ministry, and reached home unto 
the hearts of the people, whereby many were 
convinced, and the teachers of that congrega- 
tion, who were many, were convinced of God’s 
everlasting truth.” 

At Kendal, where in the same journey he 
had a meeting in the town hall, he says: “I 
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the sorrowful deficiencies of parents in the | books, to which they gave careful attention, 


religious instruction of their children, accom- 
panied with affectionate recommendations that 
they “ Inculcate on the tender minds of the 
rising youth the essential principles and duc- 
trines of the Christian religion, and that they 
promote schools under the care of qualified 
religious teachers.” 

It is well known that when the children 
and youth take an interest in the Scriptures, 
and the pious writings of Friends, and choose 
them for their principal reading, it is a mate- 
rial help to parents in regard to educating 








and the schools havé from time to time been 
furnished, and where necessary it has been 
done gratuitously. Amongst the number se- 
lected were a considerable proportion of small 
journals, and other writings, of Friends. The 
books have been interesting to, and much 
read by the pupils, and of course would divert 
their attention from less valuable reading ; 
they would also more or less influence tht 
course of reading in families ; a circumstance 
worthy of notice. 

The book committee, with other Friends, 


declared the word of life amongst the people, | them in conformity with our excellent disci-| have met annually in the course of yearly 
showing them how they might come to the|pline. The abundant increase of new and meeting week, and received reports from the 
saving knowledge of Christ, and to have a} interesting publications of a different charac-| managers of the schools, with orders for 
right understanding of the Holy Scriptures, | ter, which divides the attention of the young, |books. The reports have been uniformly 
and opening to them what it was that would|and not unfrequently abates the relish for | highly satisfactory ; and we always hear fa- 
lead them in the way of reconciliation with | those of a more serious and edifying charac- | vourable accounts from similar institutions in 
God, and what would be their condemnation.” | ter, will be likely to steal their affections and | other yearly meetings. 

At Becliff, after his first visit to Swarth-|indispose their minds also to submit to its| No extraordinary present effects have been 
more, he says: ‘I directed them to the divine | salutary restraints. ‘This is a consideration | anticipated from these schools. The general 
light of Christ and his Spirit in their hearts,|of vast importance, and unless parents in-|deportment and improvement of the pupils 
which would let them see all their evil|crease their watchfalness and well-directed | have, however, been cause of encouragement, 
thoughts, words, and actions that they had) Christian endeavours in proportion to the in-|and no unfavourable effects have been per- 
thought, spoken, and acted, by which light|crease of temptation, our Society, which is | ceived. 
they might see their sin, and also their Saviour | very much at the present time sustained by| It is no small recommendation to this plan 
Christ Jesus, to save them from their sins. | educated members, will unquestionably expe-|of instruction, that a school may be imme- 
This I told them was the first step to peace, | rience sad consequences. It would be desir- diately carried into operation in every meet- 
even to stand still in the light that showed | able that all our children should have the|ing. No delay for want of teachers or funds 
them their sins and their transgressions, by | privilege of such schools as would co-operate | to pay them, or to build school houses. It will, 
which they might come to see how they were, | with pious parents. But this is far from be-| however, require devoted labour in families 
in the fall of old Adam, in darkness and death, ing the case at present. The scattered loca-| and in neighbourhoods, as well as at school. 
strangers to the covenant of promise, and tions of Friends render it impracticable to| It is incumbent on every family of Friends 
without God in the world; and by the same) sustain schools generally in our meetings ;/| to be frequently collected for the deyout read- 
light they might see Christ who died for| and where it is done it is often for the smaller | ing of the Holy Scriptures, accompanied with 
them, to be their Redeemer and Saviour, and} part of the year, and a great portion of the | solemn silence to seek and wait upon God. It 
their way to God.” children, rather than to be brought up in| is also right that children be instructed there- 

(To be continued.) |ignorance, are sent to the common district | in at proper seasons in a familiar manner, as 

—- | schools, where the Scriptures are very little | it was in the days of Moses, and as is enjoined 

For “ The Friend.” | ysed or respected, and where their affections | by our discipline. Were all parents more 

SCRIPTURAL INSTRUCTION. | are apt to become alienated from the Society | faithful in regard to this important and essen- 

I have been much gratified with the perusal | of which they are members. While all these | tial duty, schools for scriptural instruction 
of the late reports of the managers of West- | causes are in operation it would not be unrea- | would be Jess necessary. No explanations or 
town and Haverford schools. ‘hey manifest | sonable to fear the prevalence of a culpable | comments on Scripture are practised in these 
an increase of engagement for both the lite-| ignorance amongst our young members, and | schools, unless from religious impressions and 
rary and religious education of the young of; want of attachment to the Society, and its | openings. 
our Society. |principles, and testimonies. This is well; No sensible Friend can reasonably doubt 

I was in an especial manner interested in| known to be a sorrowful fact, by those who | the propriety of scriptural instruction in our 

learning that a regular course of instruction | have investigated the subject. | boarding, or other literary schools; and what 
in the Holy Scriptures, and the approved; Friends in different places becoming se-| reason is there to doubt the propriety and 
writings of Friends, is now instituted in the | riously thoughtful on the subject, and enter- | usefulness of schools exclusively for similar 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting boarding school. | taining a hope that schools on the first day of | instruction, when they accommodate a great 
This has, I believe, been done to some extent|the week for reading and exercising the portion of our children who do not enjoy the 
in our schools generally, but not so thoroughly | young in the Scriptures, would promote their | benefits of select schools and a guarded edu- 
as the importance of the subject demands. | best interest, something like fourteen such | cation? 
Much attention was given thereto in early institutions have been sustained for some| Prudent people are apt to be cautious and 
periods of the Society, and for the aid of} years in the compass of New York Yearly | fearful about new things. This may, how- 
schools and families several catechisms were | Meeting. | ever, be carried to an extreme. There were 
framed, and we have reason to believe the; In the year 1834, during the yearly meet-| many fears, and no inconsiderable opposition 
children were carefully instructed in them:| ing week, a considerable number of Friends|to the institution of the first yearly meeting 
but of latter time there has evidently been a| met and took the whole subject of this con- | boarding school in America. This has also 
decline of care on this account. This is evi-|cern into serious consideration, and much | been the case with regard to other new mea- 
dent from the circumstance that many edu-/| unanimity of sentiment prevailed, that in the|sures which circumstances have required. 
cated members who have adopted sentiments | present state of things it would be advisable} A meek and humble perseverance in such 
at variance with Friends and left us, say that| to sustain those schools and endeavour to in-| cases has hitherto overcome groundless fears 
their opinions have never changed ; so that | crease their number, and it was believed,|and prejudices, and united the brethren in 
we have reason for believing that not a few|that for each school to be furnished with a| harmonious views and labours. 

have grown up in our Society without a dis-| collection of small volumes of suitable read-}| The schools under consideration have been 
tinct knowledge of its principles. ing for the pupils, would add to their interest | known in our Society for twenty years. We 

In the year 1789, the yearly meeting of| and usefulness. Several Friends of both sexes|do not hear of their having produced any un- 
Philadelphia issued a minute complaining of} consented to have the care of selecting the| favourable effects. Well-authenticated re- 
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ports and experience are entirely in their|strictly on their guard, that none through |a concern between the soul of man and his 


favour. Their utility arid adaptation to the|any specious pretences of rendering acts of | Maker alone, and is therefore not necessarily 
use of Friends have been amply and exten- | friendship to others with safety to themselves, | dependent on agy man, nor on time, place, or 
sively tested. A lively united religious en- | may risk their own peace and reputation, and other outward circumstances. 

gagement, amongst Friends generally, to pro- | the security of their families: in order here- | Because I think its discipline is consistent 
mote these humble institutions, would be|unto, we recommend the salutary advice of| with the order of the gospel, and accordant 
likely very considerably to advance the best the wise man to their special notice and re- | with the Christian duty to watch over one 
interest of the rising generation, and of the | gard—* Be not thou one of them that strike | another for good, comprising a superinten- 
Society, the care of sustaining which will ere | hands, or of them that are sureties for debts: | dence of the religious, moral, and temporal 


long devolve on them. J.T. {If thou hast nothing to pay, why should he| welfare of individual members, and tending 
Skaneateles, 8th mo. 2d, 1837. ‘take away thy bed from under thee ?” to strengthen and edify the body. 

aaa | Finally, dear Friends, we recommend all} Because I think it estimates the Holy Scrip- 

For The Frieng.” |t2 attend carefully to the principle of grave) tures more correctly than is generally done, 


‘and truth in their own minds, which is suf-| inasmuch as it maintains that what has been 
following brief address has lost none of its | fictent to preserve and keep us from falling ; | divinely revealed through them by the Holy 
force by the lapse of time since it was issued; jand leads to do justly, love mercy, and walk | Spirit, cannot be rightly understood except 
and although the pressure of the times must | es b ; | through its aid, and is of too high and holy . 
in imetiateie dame have teaittbabite| toe appointment, on behalf of the | character to be treated as a common topic of 
seatenin.the:spirit of ‘speculation sil ahi in. | meetings, respectively held the 26th, | investigation, or made a theme for acrimo- 
colianinantansinn al taste: tik-telimeiils' 27th, and 29th of third month, 1805. | nious disputation. It reverently and thank. 
the republication of the address in the co- | Davin Bacon, | Salty sanenins the — writings as recorded 
lumns of “The Friend,” may serve as a sea- | Joun Parrisn, / Commentoations 0f God'to sas, and ae being 


The wholesome counsel contained in the 


eh son TOMPKIN confirmed to our own minds : 
sonable admonition to some. Jacon Tom: KINS, c yt minds, not by the au 
a acne.) | Joun Exxiort, thority of any man or synods of men, but by 
- ae Nicnotas WaLN, lthe immediate testimony of the very power 
Mae ; Ie : which imparted them. 
To the Members of the three Monthly Meetings | Danret Drinker. | P 





in the City of Philadelphia — Whilst reverently ascribing whatever is 
The following, written by a Friend in Eng- good among us to the efficacy of Divine grace, 


| \it is allowable when the religious principle 
‘ é »n handed to us for insertion:— |! 7 eae 
rowfully affected under the consideration of band, ‘ees Leon handed:t of the Society are so assailed, to refer for 


the many failures and bankruptcies which of QUAKERISM. evidence of their Christian soundness, to that 
latter times have taken place among us, to/ From the frequent (and some of them) un-| which was declared by our Redeemer to be 
the wounding of the testimony of truth, the | christian attacks, which have of late been|the true test of principles, namely, their 


Dear Friends,—Our minds have been sor- 





reproach of our Christian profession, and the | 
ruin and distress of individuals and families. 
Of the causes which have led thereto we do 
very fully disapprove, and declare our dis- 
unity with; and as we seriously wish that 
more instances of this kind may be avoided, 
we think it right to warn and caution all 


made on the Society of Friends, and on the 
character and writings of its founders, by per- 
sons of other religious communities, as well 
as by some who once professed membership 
with us, it might naturally be inferred, that 
the religious system called Quakerism has 
produced results eminently prejudicial to the 


fruits: thus, in respect to the Society as a 
| body, it appears to me, to be in advance of 
‘other Christian communities on several im- 
portant practical points—such as its testimony 
against a worldly and mercenary system of 
ministry and church government—against 
war, slavery, and oaths—in all which views, 





against improperly grasping after the things| spiritual and moral interests of man. The} many serious and reflecting people now par- 
of this world, and engaging in hazardous un- | impression on my own mind having always | ticipate. I also think that the care and inte- 
dertakings out of the counsel and wisdom of | been the very reverse of this, I have been led| rest manifested towards its poor, is in a 
truth, whereby they may be rendered in-| strictly to re-examine the constitution of the| greater degree congenial with the spirit of 
capable of being punctual to their promises | Society, in respect both to its scriptural the gospel than that generally practised ; and 
and just in the payment of their debts. foundation and its practical tendency, and I | that even in respect to simplicity of language, 
Repeated and salutary advices have been! have been confirmed in the belief—that true | dress and manners, its profession is more in 
given, both publicly and in private, which, if| Quakerism comes nearer to, true Christianity | accordance with the New Testament than 
attended to, would have preserved many who than any other profession with which I am/|what is commonly adopted. With regard to 
have fallen into great straits and difficulties. | acquainted. ‘The following is a summary of| individuals who compose the Society, there 
Many causes which might be enumerated | the principal reasons which have led me to this|is doubtless much to be lamented: all are 
have contributed to produce these sorrowful | conclusion, and to the preference I give it. | liable to the frailties and imperfections of our 
effects ; but there is one that has particularly, Because its predominant religious charac-| nature, but I am persuaded that a large pro- 
engaged our attention, to wit, the practice | ter is especially based on the spiritual as well| portion of the faults among us arise from a 
of giving and taking promissory notes, called | as outward offices of the Redeemer; and re-| deviation from our principles. On the other 
accommodation paper, and endorsing them | ligious truth considered more a matter of ex-| hand, when these have been rightly under- 
one for another, and thus improperly becom- | perience than of speculation; hinging more | stood, sincerely adopted, and faithfully ad- 
ing sureties, sometimes even to a greater | upon holiness of heart and life than upon sub- hered to, love to God and man has been a 
amount than such parties are capable of pay- | tleties of doctrine, on which the most sincere, | prevailing bias of the mind ;—piety, benevo- 
ing. How much better would it be, to be! learned, and pious men have so differed. lence, and integrity, conspicuous | traits of 
contented with such trade and business as} Because it appears to me to embrace in| character, in which the fruits of the spirit 
are within the reach of our capitals; and) faith and practice all that is essential in true| have predominated. And with thankfulness 
never to enter into any engagements or pro- Christianity, as recorded in the New Testa- | be it spoken, that through the mercy of God 
mises without providing funds of our own to) ment, without subjecting itself to ceremonial | in Christ Jesus, numerous have been the in- 
comply with punctually ? | rites, not intended as of perpetual obligation, | stances where such have finished their earthly 
We are also engaged to caution every in- and which have been the occasion of such| course, in peace and joy. é 
dividual against imprudently entering into} endless contention and bitter animosity among, Finally, it is as plain to me as any mathe- 
joint securities with others ; for by these prac-| the professors of Christianity—effects at va-| matical demonstration, that if the principles 
tices many innocent wives and children have | riance with the genuine spirit of the gospel,| and practices of the Society were generally 
been inevitably and unexpectedly involved in| and detrimental to its interests. adopted, the condition of mankind would be 
ruinous and deplorable circumstances. We) Because spirituality is the distinguishing | infinitely improved. That they make little 
therefore earnestly desire Friends to keep | principle of its worship, which is considered | progress in the world, only shows that they 
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LL 
are not attractive, but is no proof of their he- | braces, not merely the character of our pri-| have been so well understood, the daily pe- 
ing erroneous, since it is declared, that ‘* Not | mitive Friends, but the character of our Lord | rusal of them so often recommended by the 
many wise men after the flesh, not many | Jesus Christ, and the benefits he has confer- Society in its collective capacity, and even 
mighty, not many noble are called ;” and that | red upon us. On subjects thus lying at the | incorporated into the disciplines of the differ- 
“ Strait is the gate, and narrow is the way that | foundation of the Christian religion, and which }ent yearly meetings, that I need not take 
leadeth to life, and few there be that find it.” have an intimate relation to our feelings of| many extracts at the present.” 


A Member of the Society of Friends. 
5th month, 1837. 


author’s own satisfaction, and for the perusal 


of a small circle of Friends, some of whom! diversity of opinion, and, connectively, 


| 


love, gratitude, and obedience to our Divine| The work terminates with this paragraph, 
Benefactor, it is certainly desirable that no| viz:— 


discordance of opinion should exist among the} “ In closing this little essay, | may perhaps 
T ‘ry ° 2 Y 2 . e . - « 
Note.—The foregoing was written for the | members of the visible church. 


| be permitted to express the desire that I feel 
* ‘To guard as much as possible against such | for the preservation of the society to which I 
belong—that they may maintain the faith 


having expressed a wish for a copy, a few| against those feelings which naturally spring | once delivered to the saints, and, walking in 


are now printed for distribution. 


ELISHA BATES. 

Although several of the extracts in the 
following communication have already ap- 
peared in “‘ The Friend,” yet we have con- 
cluded to comply with the desire of our cor- 
respondent by inserting the article entire. 


| 


! 


from such causes, is the object of the foliow-| the light of the gospel, have fellowship one 
lowing essay.” E.B. | with another. We have seen what were the 

In his observations, on the 5th and 6th! principles of our primitive Friends; we have 
pages, after noticing the “great ability and | seen their fellowship and brotherly love; their 
clearness” with which our early friends had} patience under persecution; their animating 
often defended themselves, he says: “ What} hope in the hour of death; that through all 
was then charged upon them by enemies,| the rage of persecution, all the vicisitudes of 
though, as some of them have said, a thousand | time, in perils by sea, perils by land, perils 
times denied, is now taker up by professed| by open enemies, and among false brethren, 


For “The Friend.” | admirers of their lives and principles, and re-| they could adopt the language of the apostle, 

A constant reader of “ The Friend” would | Presented as their real sentiments. It has.| ‘In all these things we are more than con- 
be willing to sce the following sentiments pub- | therefore, become necessary to raise up a|querors, through Him that loved us,’ and 
lished in that paper, as a brief expose of the | memorial of those faithful instruments, in | ‘this is our victory, even our faith. Shall 
author’s views when his mind was under the | V'2dication both of their characters and of| we leave this sure foundation in which they 


sweetening influence of that charity which | the dignified principles which they held.| stood, and against which no storms or tem- 
thinketh no evil, in contrast with his late | Phe various trials of their day, they endured | pests could prevail ? 

efforts to destroy the reputation of the indivi- | with unshaken constancy, and maintained the| ‘“ When some of the disciples formerly, 
duals therein alluded to, and who have long | t€stimonies which had becn committed unto| unable to comprehend the deep, yet divine 


. 5 
since slept in Jesus. 


Introduction to Extracts from the writings of 


| 


them to bear, with a zeal proportioned to} doctrines of our Lord and Saviour, turned 
their importance.” | from him, and walked no more with him, he 
“Tn all their various trials they were sup-| queried with the twelve, ‘ Will ye also go 


the early members of the Society of | ported by an invincible Arm of Power. We) away? how appropriate was the responding 
Friends, on the divinity of Christ, the be- | then, their successors in the same faith, and| language, ‘ Unto whom shall we go? thou 


nefits of his coming, the Scriptures, &c. 
Together with some additional information 
on these and other subjects connected with 
them. The whole designed to vindicate 


| 
| 
} 
| 


believers in the same precious promises, on| hast the words of eternal life.’ Let us make 
which they relied, may derive encourage- | this language our own, and we shall be en- 
ment from their example faithfully to dis-| abled in the conclusion to bear the same 
charge that portion of labour which has de-| noble testimony which that same disciple also 


the character of our primitive friends, and | Y°lved upon us. We have still to contend| bore—* We have not followed cunningly de- 


the doctrines they maintained. By Elisha | 


Bates. 
Introduction. 


for the 4aith once delivered to the saints. 
Though the circumstances of that contestare| the power and coming of our Lord Jesus 





different, the principle is still the same. It| Christ.’ ” 


is one consolation, however, and an important | We may well query, “Doth a fountain 
«That our primitive Friends were eminently | advantage that we enjoy, that, though they | send forth at the same place sweet waters and 


favoured with wisdom, is a proposition that | are removed from works to rewards, their bitter?” James iii. 11. And with the same 
will be readily admitted by their successors | writings have descended as an inheritance to| apostle say, “ Brethren, these things ought 


in religious profession. 


*“ Their doctrines, their lives, and their suf. | 
ferings, will endear them to the latest pos-/| from time to time advert to their controver- | 
terity, and give weight to their sentiments |sial writings, in order to explain their true 
|meaning, he asserts that “they made such | ee 

** Copious as their writings were in the be- | declarations of their faith as never can be | 
ginning, and scarce as those writings are at | misunderstood without a determination not to| spoken and written in England than in any 


the present, as respects the society at large, |take their own declarations as evidence of| other part of the world; and to be more cor- 
there are many, even within the society it- | their meaning.” 
self, who lie open to the danger of receiving | 


on religious subjects. 


us, in which, ‘ being dead, they yet speak.’”| not so to be.” 
On page 17, after remarking that they did a 
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wrong impressions as to their views on reli- | tions, viz :— British islands. ‘The court is there—the 


gious subjects. 


| Great have been the perversions of the| parliament is there—Westminster Hall is 

** And the circumstance of a large portion of | writings of our primitive Friends in relation to| there. 
those early writings being rather refutations | the Scriptures. 
of erroneous opinion, than declarations of be- | 


‘the high-born, the gifted, the educated, and 


“This subject afforded the snake in the) the aspiring, throughout the realm; so that 
lief, adds to that danger. To guard the sin- | grass, and all the ancient enemies of the So-| it would be strange indeed, if there were not 


cere enquirers after truth against the influ- | ciety, a copious theme of declamation. Every| more great men and distinguished public 
ence of the names of those worthy instruments, | expression that could bear a construction to| speakers, and if there was not more elegance 


in giving currency to sentiments which they | suit their purposes, they gathered up, and | of diction in the higher literary circles of 


never held, is but an act cf justice to their | endeavoured to make them detract from the| London than in any other city of the empire. 


character, to the principles they held, and to | estimation in which the Society always held| But be this as it may, our friends who have 
those who stand in need of such information. | these sacred writings.” 
“ But when we look at the subject itself, it | 


vised fables when we made known unto you 


The English language ought to be better 


‘rectly spoken and more highly cultivated in 
Page 27 contains the following observa- the metropolis, than any where else in the 


It is the great centre of attraction to 


| visited the United States are quite sure, that 

v Page 28, again he says :—“ The sentiments | the language is in general better spoken by 

rises into very imposing magnitude. It em-|of the Society in relation to the Scriptures,| the educated classes in England, than here ; 
. ‘ 
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and I am not disposed to question the cor-|ductory remarks. Then follows a memoir | save sinners; of the efficacy of his propitia- 
rectness of this opinion. Certainly, I think,|of the life of George Fox, which extends |tory sacrifice and the sanctifying power of 
they have finer and more perfect models|into No. 3; and this is succeeded by a/his Holy Spirit; who hath by his own blood 
than we have. When, however, you ask me|chapter on the institution of the discipline, | obtained eternal redemption for all that come 
to point out the precise difference, I find my-| which fills out the remajnder of that number, /unto Him in true faith: at times declaring 
self quite at a loss—it is so much easier to| and about half of No. 4. Thus far may be| with much solemnity and reverence, that he 
perceive than it is to show it. I can only say | considered as original, or written for this | would rather lose all he had in the world, than 
that there is a richness, a fulness, a melody, special occasion, and constitutes an appro- | be robbed of his faith in the divinity of Christ. 
a flexibility, and I know not what besides, in| priate preliminary to that which is to follow; ‘ His submission to the power of divine love 
the elocution and conversation of many whom | and comprises a succinct, but clear, satisfac-|in his own heart, by which he was brought 
I happened to hear and be introduced to, | tory, and comprehensive view of the rise, and | out of sin and corruption, and his indefatiga- 
which it has seldom been my fortune to hear|early history of the Society, its doctrines, | ble devotion to the cause of Christ, present 
in my own country. | principles, testimonies, and church govern-|an instructive example, calculated to invite 
I have been often asked, since my return,|ment. ‘The remaining moiety of No. 4, and | old and young to diligence and faithfulness in 
what the standard of pronunciation in Eng-|the larger part of No. 5, comprehend the/the path of manifested duty, that they may 
land is, and whether it is uniform? It seems | Life of Christopher Story, one of those truly | become lights in the world, and, through Di- 
to be generally supposed, that Johnson, or | instructive and graphic, though simple and|vine mercy, be partakers of that salvation 
Walker, or Sheridan, or some other distin-| unadorned autobiographies, with which the| which is only obtained through our Lord 
guished lexicographer, must be followed by | literature of the Society abounds; the Life | Jesus Christ.” 
every good speaker. But this is a mistake. | of Gilbert Latey, a narrative replete with in-| In giving this hasty outline of “The 
In every living language, the most eminent | terest, and equally tending to edification, and | Friends’ Library,” we have no selfish: ends 
classical scholars of the day are regarded asa short account of Thomas ‘Thompson, an-|to promote; having no other interest in the 
higher authority than any dictionary what-| other of our early Friends. With the con-| work than that which is common to every 
ever. Good and approved use, in such high | cluding portion of No. 5, commences Wil-| individual who has the prosperity of our reli- 
quarters as London and the universities, is|liam Penn’s “ No Cross, No Crown,” which | gious Society at heart. We think that the 
always in advance of the written standards. | is continued through the three succeeding editors have, so far, given satisfactory proof 
The Addisons and Johnsons and Burkes of a| numbers, and a small part of No. 9. Of this | of their competency to fulfil the expectations 
country, do not follow the lexicographers, but | celebrated treatise, the product of the au-|held out in their prospectus, and our only 
the lexicographers them. They are the high|thor’s active and vigorous mind during the | motive is to attract the attention of such of our 
court of appeals, and always must be, till the solitary hours of his imprisonment in the | readers as have not yet placed their names 
language in which they write and speak has|'Tower of London, in 1668, we need not say ‘on the list of subscribers. We understand it 
received its last touches. The moment any|much. Abounding in evidences of extraor- to be the intention of the publishers, after the 
lexicon should be acknowledged as the para-|dinary industry, and much familiarity with | close of this volume, to limit the number of 
mount and unalterable standard, there could|ancient learning, there are, we apprehend, | copies nearly to the actual number of sub- 
of course be no further improvement. |few books which have been read with more | scribers, and it therefore behoves those whose 
With the exceptions above stated, I have! general satisfaction by persons of various|intention it is to possess the work, but who 
no hesitation in giving it as my opinion, that! classes, or which are better calculated to | hitherto have deferred forwarding their names, 
the English language is more correctly spoken | promote piety and virtue. The remainder, | without further delay to secure a privilege 
throughout the length and breadth of the Uni-|or nearly the whole of No. 9, is occupied | which it is not probable will be again offered 
ted States than it is in England itself. We) with a portion of a work recently completed, | them. 
have fewer provincialisms, and these few are | and not before published, entitled, “ A Jour- | hikes 
not so uncouth and barbaric as theirs. Of the! nal of the Life, Travels, and Religious La-| The committee to superintend the Board- 
mongrel, Ashdodish gibberish of a genuine bours of William Savery, a minister of the|ing School at Westtown, will meet there on 
London cockney, I shall say nothing, since it| gospel of Christ, in the Society of Friends,} fourth day, the 6th of next month, at nine 
is so much more wnspeakable than the utterly late of Philadelphia. Compiled from his ori-| o’clock a. m. 
inexpressible dialect of the exquisites in our | ginal memoranda, by Jonathan Evans.” 
own cities. | ‘This journal of course will be continued in | 
the succeeding numbers until concluded. ‘The | 
memory of William Savery still rests on the | SELECT SCHOOLS. 
minds of many as a sweet savour, and his| : 
—— | character is so well known in this his native} Friends’ Select Schools, on James street 
‘city, as well as in many other parts, both of and on Orange street, will be re-opened on 
‘this country and in Europe, that we need not | Second day, the 28th instant. 
; ‘do more than recite the brief testimony of| Parents are particularly requested to send 
This truly valuable and interesting publica-| his friend and cotemporary, the compiler of| their children at the commencement of the 
tion, edited by William and Thomas Evans, | his journal, as contained in the preface to the | Schools, as it is of much importance in the 
under the superintendence and supervision of | same : | classification of the scholars. 
the meeting for sufferings of Philadelphia, | “I was intimately acquainted with William | It is probable that all the seats in the Girls’ 
has now reached its ninth number, and occu- Savery, and esteemed him as a brother be- | School will be taken early. 
pies 360 closely and beautifully printed oc-|loved. His affable disposition, his catholic } ~~ 
tavo pages, double columns, and on paper of| spirit, and his truly Christian principles, en- |* INFANT SCHOOL. 
superior quality. ‘Three additional numbers|deared him to those who knew him, and pecu-| ‘The Infant School for Friends’ Children 


will complete the first volume of the series, | Jiarly qualified him as an instrument in the | will be re-opened on the 28th instant, in the 
the price of which to subscribers, exclusive | Divine hand to draw others into the love of! school-house on James street. 

of the binding, will be but two dollars; a very | truth, and into an obedience to the convictions | 

low price indeed, when it is considered that of the Holy Spirit. His ministry was gene-| Errata.—At page 367 of last number, first colamn, 
the amount of matter embraced in the volume rally more of a doctrinal nature than that of | line 39 from bottom, the should be their; two lines 
would cost at least three times that sum in| many other Friends, accompanied with a fer- | below, for professions read professors ; next column, 


the ordinary form in which Friends’ books) vent engagement that his audience might be | line 12 from top, for shameless read harmless. 
* a > > . e _ — 
have been printed—say, for instauce, Bar- | brought to an heartfelt experience of the un- | _ 


clay’s Apology. Of the first number more | speakable love of God, in sending his dear | PRINTED BY ADAM WALDIE, 
than half is taken up with a chapter of intro- Son, our Lord Jesus Christ, into the world to| Carpenter Street, below Seventh, Philadelphia. 








Tuomas Kimser, Clerk. 
Philada. 8th mo. 26th, 1837. 
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